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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 



By Senator Abraham Ribicoff, Chairman, Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization and Government Research 

It has become a tradition over the last 60 years that a national 
White House Conference on Children and Youth should be held at 
the beginning of every new decade. The most recent Conference was 
held in two stages. The problems of children were discussed in De- 
cember 1970 at Wash' .gton, D.C., while the future of America’s youth 
was discussed in April 1971 at Estes Park, Colo. 

In order to assist the delegates to the Conference, a series of back- 
ground papers were prepared by experts within the Federal Govern- 
ment and By consultants retained by interested Federal agencies. The 
papers survey our present knowledge and understanding of several 
important problems affecting young Americans — population planning, 
nutrition, health, day care, juvenile delinquency, and employment. 
The special situations of handicapped and minority group children 
are also studied. 

Because the papers were circulated only to persons connected with 
the White House Conference, the Subcommittee on Executive Reorga- 
nization and Government Research concluded that publication of these 
products of Federal research would serve the public interest by mak- 
ing this material available to the Congress and the public. 

Each of the eight papers in this volume deals with a major problem 
affecting American children today. The papers reach many interest- 
ing and surprising conclusions on the present condition of children 
and on the record of the Federal Government in providing for their 
needs. 

The paper on day care and preschool services lists 15 major Federal 
programs administered by live different departments or agencies. In 
1969 these programs aided over 600,000 children. However, even with 
Federal aid all public and private child-care arrangements in 1969 
served only 8.7 percent of our 3-year-old children and 23.1 percent 
of our 4-ycar-olds. Moreover, the study indicates that children in poor 
families did not receive a pro rata share of such services. 

Proper human growth and development require adequate nutrition, 
particularly during the time from 3 months before birth to age 3. The 
paper on food and nutrition analyzes the data on the nutritional de- 
ficiencies which affect the 10 million children living in poverty and 
surveys existing Federal programs for dealing with this problem. 

The study on health cites a long list of quantitative estimates indi- 
cating serious health and dental deficiencies among children, includ- 
ing statistics that in 1967 4.4 million (18.7 percent) of children 0-5 
years of age and 17 million (39.2 percent) of children 6-16 years of 
age never saw a physician during the year. 

(in) 
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The imbalance of Federal priorities and the failure of the Federal 
Government to help prevent the lnige deficit in health services for 
children is indicated by the report that Federal health care outlays 
for children and youth under age 10 in fiscal year 10C9 totaled $1.3 
billion as against $11.5 billion for the rest of the population. Thus 
children and youth under 19, who represented about 30 percent of the 
entire population, received only about 10 percent of the Federal health 
eare dollars. 

The study on population change in the United States and the de- 
velopment. of family planning services analyzes the growth of popu- 
lation and the relation of family size to the poverty status of families. 
Its description of Federal family planning services reveals that in fiscal 
year 1071 only 2 million of the 5 million women in need of subsidized 
family planning services were budgeted to receive such aid. A four- 
fold increase in funds was projected over the next 4 years. 

Three of the papers in the compendium center on the large groups 
of children and youth with special problems. Because the country 
has not devoted the effort and resources necessary to prevent and solve 
the problems of these special groups, a vast reserve of human potential 
is wasted. 



The poverty and deprivation of millions of black, Chicano, Indian, 
and other minority group children are discussed in the paper on mi- 
nority children and youth. This study points out that in all the major 
areas of social and economic concern, such as home life, income and 
poverty, health, education, employment, and social unrest, children 
of minority group families are dramatically worse off than whites. 
The paper reveals that white there have been significant improve- 
ments in the last decade in the reduction of poverty (although not in 
the last year, according to the most recent census data), as well as 
increased education, and employment opportunity, there are signs of 
a worsening situation in terms of family stability and social unrest. 

The conclusion of the 1970-71 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren — that the Federal Government neglects children in its budgetary 
priorities — is exemplified in the paper on special programs for handi- 
capped children and youth. The study on this subject estimates that 
there are at least 8 million handicapped children in the ages 0-19 
and that about one-third of all young males fail military entrance 
tests because of mental and physical disabilities. Mental retardation 
alone is estimated to cost .the Nation economic losses of $8 billion an- 
nually. This dwarfs the total Federal expenditure for all special serv- 
ices to the handicapped. 

The data in the re )ort on handicapped children illustrate the under- 
lying causes of the high prevalence of handicaps and failure among 
children of the disadvantaged : 



1. Three-fourths of the Nation’s mentally retarded are to l>e found In the 
Isolated and impoverished urban and rural slums. 

2. Conservative estimates of the prevalence of mental retardation in inner 
eity neighborhoods begin at 7 percent 

. 3. A . child in a low-income' rural or urbanfamily is 15 times more likely to 
be diagnosed as mentally retarded than is a child from a higher income family. 

4. About three times ns many low-income children ns higher income children 
fail in school. A child whose father is an urban laborer lias one-chance iri"3.C 
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million of being named a national merit scholar, compared with one chance in 
32.0 thousand for children of professional or technical parents. 

5. Students in the public schools of inner city low-income areas have been 
found to be from G months to 3 years behind the national norm of achievement 
for their age and grade. An appalling number of these children fall further 
beliiiul witli the passing of each school year. 

One of the increasingly serious problems of our urbanized, youth- 
oriented society is documented in the paper on juvenile delinquency. 
The report makes clear that crime is primarily a problem of youth 
offenses. In 1969, for example, 64 percent of all serious crimes were 
committed by youths under age 21. However, oiu* society has failed 
either to eliminate the basic conditions of poverty, racism, and depriva- 
tion which are often at the root of delinquent and criminal behavior; 
or to develop effective correctional and rehabilitation institutions or 
techniques. For example, one major study cited in the paper concluded 
that 70 percent of the boys in corrections programs became recidivists. 

The monograph on Jobs for Youth documents the social and eco- 
nomic costs of the growing teenage unemployment problem. The 
paper analyzes the connection between poor preparation of youth for 
holding meaningful jobs and the high rates of unemployment amongj 
uneducated and untrained white and black youths and the problem of 
delinquency. Special attention is given to the problems of dropouts 
and veterans. The probable characteristics of the job market, by in- 
dustry and occupation, during the 1970’s are discussed. A large sec- 
tion considers the various programs to promote employment — from 
the traditional ones, such as vocational education and apprenticeship, 
to the experimental programs of the 1960’s such as the Job Corps and 

JOBS. . . 

America’s children are the place to begin to rejuvenate a society 
in which 25.5 million Americans — 1 in 8 — do not even have an income 
which reaches the poverty level; in which millions of Americans go 
without health care because our medical system assumes that good 
health is a privilege to be paid for rather than absolute right; in. 
which a high school education is often so inferior that graduates m 
effect have diplomas certifying functional illiteracy; and in which 
juvenile delinquency abounds because of a lack of ]obs, substandard 
environment, and anyone to take a personal interest in the special 
and unique needs of each youngster. 

These eight papers document this situation and should be read by 
all those concerned with the fate of our children. 



PREFACE 



This compendium assembles a series of background papers prepared 
for the 15)70 White House Conference on Children and Youth. These 
papers were generally designed to assemble data on past trends, pres- 
ent status, current needs, and some potential alternatives for the fu- 
ture in selected program areas. They were written at the request of 
the national chairman of the 1970 White House Conference by experts 
mainly in Federal Departments or by consultants retained by the De- 
partments. The purpose of these papers was to supplement the work- 
ing papers of the various forums, which focused largely on policies 
and recommendations. 

This compendium includes six background papers distributed to 
various forums of the Conference on Children, held in Washington 
December 13-18, 1970, as follows : 

Day Care and Preschool Services: Trends in the Nineteen- 
Sixties and Issues for the Nineteen-Seventies by Ronald K. Par- 
ker, Ph. D. and J ane Knitzer, Ph. D. 

Background Paper on Health by Richard W. Dodds, M.D., 
F.A.A.P. 

Population Change in the United States and the Development 
of Family Planning Services by Carl S. Shultz, M.D., et al. 

Background Paper on Minority Children and Youth by Pamela 
Haddy Kacser, Ph. D. 

The Background Paper on Food and Nutrition by Ruth M. 
Leverton, Ph. D. 

Background Paper on Special Programs for Handicapped 
Children and Youth by J ames W. Moss, Ph. D. 

Two additional papers related more directly to the White House 
Conference on Youth which was held at Estes Park, Colorado, on 
April 18-22, 1971. These were the : 

Background Paper on Juvenile Delinquency by Kenneth Polk, 
Ph. D., and John M. Martin, Ph. D. 

Jobs For Youth by Herbert C. Morton. 

The entire series was planned and monitored by Michael S. March, 
Ph. D., who served as Senior Research Consultant to the National 
Chairman of the White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Pamela Haddy Kacser assisted in seeing the final papers through the 
publications stage. Appreciations is due the several authors for their 
efforts, which in many cases were carried out under great pressure of 
time and at substantial personal inconvenience. 

<vn) 
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BACKGROUND PAPER ON MINORITY CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH FOR THE 1970 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

(By Pamela ITaddy Ivacsev, Advisor on Socio-Economic Research, 
Office of Economic and Social Research, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor) 



IXTUOOUCTIOX 



This paper seeks to review each of the problem areas discussed in 
the other papers as they collectively affect minority children and youth 
to measure the distance the Nation has come and the distance still to 
go toward racial equality. If one were to draw up a set of accounts of 
social and economic well-being from the decennial census data on the 
positive side, we would show improvements in three important areas, 
namely reductions in the incidence of poverty, increases in educational 
attainment, and in employment opportunity. On the other hand, there 
arc some signs of a worsening situation in terms of family stability 
and social unrest. Many indicators which would accurately document 
the degree of progress will not be available until complete 1970 census 
data have been processed. Many indicators of welfare for non-Negro 
minority groups are nonexistent. Many of the improvements for the 
Negro are taking place too rapidly to be reflected fnllv in available 
statistics. 



This report has seven main sections, each discussing a certain area 
of relevance to minority groups. The general subject areas covered are : 

1. The demographic background 

2. Home life 

3. Income and poverty 

4. Health 

5. Education 

6. Employment and job training 

7. Social tranquility 

In some of the sections, there is also a brief look at major govern- 
ment, programs relevant to the economic and social welfare of minority 
children and youth pertaining to the topic on hand. These are mainly 
programs directed toward the general population or the general chil- 
dren and youth population, but which would be expected to aid minor- 
ity children and youth more than children and youth in the general 
population. 

Recent statistical information for minority groups are compared 
with indicators for earlier years and with the white majority. The 
comparisons, where feasible, are both in absolute and relative terms, 
in order to determine whether the situation of a minority group has 
improved, as well as whether any gaps are widening or nanowing. 
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Because of the limitations of the data, it is not always possible to 
present consistent comparisons. However, wherever possible, data aic 
presented in the age categories: For children less than 1, 1 5, and 
6-13 ; for youth 14-17 and 18-24. Comparison may be possible only for 
whites versus nomvhites, or whites versus N cgrocs ? t 

percent of nonwliite diildrcn and youth). Very little separate data 
are available for other nonwhite minorities (native American Indi- 
ans, Chinese Americans, Japanese Americans) and for predominately 
white minorities (Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans). 

For all groups concerned, the indicators are limited 
which have been traditionally used, are easily obtained, and which 
are objective and cardinally ordered. 

1. TIIB DEMOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 

Since World War n, children and youth have gradually become a 
larger part of the American population, rising from 41 percent of the 
total in 1946 to 47 percent in I960. However, this is far sliort of then 
share in 1900 and 1870 when those under 25 constituted .>4 and o7 pol- 
ecat of the population, respectively. About, 48 percent of the Nation s 

of females an rnow under! K ^P^ndl' 

46 and 44 percent respectively m 1960. (Sec tables 1, and o, 

^minority groups, the young mate up an even larger segment of 
the population. In I960, Negro children and youth were oQ percent 
of tlie total Negro population. In part, this reflects i higher N egro bnth 
rates and earlier dcatlis, as well as the wndening with age of the difFci- 
SS between the white’and Negro death rates. For al nmiority races, 
the under-25 population was 56 percent of their total population. 

Projections of the population indicate reversal of the tieiul of the 
nast 25 vears By the end of this century, a smaller proportion of both 

the white and the Negro and other populations 

05 the result of declining birth rates in the 1970 s and 1980 s. Adbu 

ally, the population unde? 5 years old was already decl.mng in the 
1960’s Thus, despite increases in the total population, the piopoition 
in elementary school ages is expected to grow very little, and o f pro- 

SC JHnority > raco^cMUJrt for n greater proportion of flic young popu- 
lation tliai? of other age groups. Today about 1 in 7 of those minder S® 
is a member of a minority race as compared to 1 in 10 of those over 25. 
By 1990, about 1 in 6 of those under 25 will be of a minority race, llus 
represents a continuing increase since 1930, when one 1 in 9 of those 
under 25 was a member of a minority race. (See chart A. ) 

The most recent nationwide data for non-Negro minority groups, 
including Spanish -surnamed whites (who are included in statistics for 
all whites) are contained in the 1960 census The more recent current 
population reports generally contain date only for whites, and Negroes 

and other races, often with separate date for Negroes. 

Of the eight, minority groups listed, all had lower median ages and 
larger proportions of people aged less than 25 in their populations than 
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whites, and the American Indians, Oriental-Americans, Mexican 
Americans, and Puerto Ricans had lower median ages and larger pro 
portions of under 25 year olds than Negroes as well. (See table 5.) 

Chart A 

Negro and other minority races are accounting for larger .proportions of 
the children and youth population. 



Minority laces Under 25 Percentage of Total Under 25 Population 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reporta. Series P-25, Nos. 
311, 381, and 441, "Estimates of the Population of the U.S. by Single Years of Age, 
Color, and Sex 1900 to 1959," "Projections of the population of the U.S. by Age, 
Sex, and Color to 199G, M "Estimates of the Population of the U.S. Jby Age, Race, and 
Sex: July 1, 1967, to July .1, 1969." 
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Chart B 



Minority Group Children and Youth Are Primarily 
Negroes and Mexican-Americans 



Percent of total minority group children and youth 
in each minority group - 1960 distribution 




Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of Population . 

Subject Reports, PC(2)1-B, 1-C, and 1-D. See Table 5. 

In 1969, 52 percent of the Negro population lived in the South, 19 
percent in the Northeast, 21 percent in the North Central States and 7 
percent in the West. The most recent data on geographic dispersion for 
other minorities are from the I960 census. The 1960 data revealed that 
Negroes were more dispersed throughout the United States than other 
minority groups. Puerto Ricans were most concentrated with 69 per- 
cent of those in the United States in New York City, and 25 percent on . 
Manhattan Island alone. Puerto Iiicans are most likely to live in urban • 
areas (96 percent) with Negroes second (75 percent). Half of all 
Indians live in the West (50 percent) and 70 percent are in rural areas. 
The majority of Japanese-Chinese and Filipino-Americans are con- 
centrated in cities along the Pacific coast and on the Hawaiian Islands, 
m os t Mexican Americans live in the Southwest. (See table 6.) 

While the geographic dispersion of Negroes is greater than that of 
the other minority groups, Negroes are more segregated within our 
cities. One study of residential segregation analyzea population on a 
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city block basis for 207 cities in 1960, and revealed that, on average, 

87.8 percent of the Negroes in these cities would have to move from 
their block to other areas of the city in order to have every block inte- 
grated according to the city’s percentage of Negropopulation. Even in 
the most integrated of these large cities, San J ose, Calif., 60.4 percent of 
the Negro population would be required to disperse for full integra- 
tion. The study also revealed considerable, although less, segregation 
of various minority groups from each other. 1 

Table A. Segregation of Minonty Groups in Targe Cities , 1960 2 

In New York City : 

73.0 percent of Puerto Ricans: and 

79.8 percent of Negroes would have to move in order to fully 

integrate with the Anglo-white population. 

In San Antonio: 

63.6 percent of the Mexican- Americans ; and 

84.5 percent of the Negroes would need to move for full 
integration. 

In Los Angeles: 

57.4 percent of the Mexican- Americans; 

60.5 percent of Oriental -Americans ; while 

87.8 percent of the Negroes would have to move. 

In San Francisco: 

37.3 percent of the Mexican- Americans; 

51.4 percent of the Oriental- Americans; while 

65.4 percent of the Negroes would have to move in order to fully 

integrate with the Anglo-white population. 

2. HOME LIFE 

The physical and other conditions of the homelife of many minority 
■children and youth are indeed not as pleasant as for the white major- 
ity, aside from the average lower family income, discussed in part o. 
Indicators such as children living with both parents, and marriage- 
divorce comparisons show a worsening situation as viewed by con ven- 
/'Y^tional standards of home life quality, despite a lessening of the mci- 

O' dence of poverty. , „ 

\ ^ Most children (about 85 percent) who are under 18 yearn of age 
aX aflive with both parents, and the younger the child, the more likely he 
fiiii , . is to be in a two-parent family. Among white children, the propor- 
<S8 s“p turn of children not living with both parents increased from 8 per- 
jL cent in 1957 to 11 percent in 1969. In nonwhite famihes, children un- 
2 L(j dergo a greater disadvantage since a very large proportion of them 
clo not live with both parents. In 1960, a quarter of unmarried non- 

O whites under 18 clid not live with both parents, and the proportion has 
increased to 29 percent in 1965, and to 31 percent in 1969. (See chart C. ) 

fc. 

1 Karl F. and Alma E. Taeuber, “Negroes In Cities,” cb. 3, passim. 

1 9 Latest available data. 

Source : Karl E. and Alma F. Taeuber. “Negroes In Cities,” cb. 3. 
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Chart C 

Children and youth are more likely to be living with 
both parents when they are very young and when parents have higher Income. 
Percent of unmarried persons under 18 living with both parents. 



Percent living 





Percent living 
with both parents 




Source: 



uTs. Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Social and Economic Status gf 
Neeroes in the United States. 1969 , (BLS Report No. 375), and U.S. 
Ri.r .,11 n f the Census. Current Pop ulation Reports, Series P-20, No. 
•Marital Status and Family Status, March 1969. M 
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As might be expected, for both white and nonwhite children, pro- 
portions not living with both parents are higher in urban than in 
rural areas, reflecting, in part, the rural tradition of family 
cohesiveness. 
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About four times the proportion of nomvhite children lived with 
their mother only, as compared with whites, and about live times the 
proportion lived* with neither parent, compared with whites. 

Marital discord for whites and nomvhites appears to be on the rise 
if figures on separations and divorces alone indicate discord. 

The nonwhite figures are more than twice the white. A major source 
of discord is financial problems, which may explain some of the white* 
nonwhite differences. However, increasing urbanization and increased 
employment opportunities for women may also contribute to the fi- 
nancial independence of women. Female-headed families have been 
increasing for both whites and nonwhites, the trend being clearer and 
more pronounced, in the case of nonwhites. (See tables 7-9.) 

Minority group children are more likely to have a working mother 
than others since they have a higher incidence of female-headed 
families. However, there were nearly five white children with working 
mothers for every one nomvhite. There were 2.2 million children of 
minority races under 14 years of age with working mothers as com- 
pared with 10.1 million whites. ( See table 10.) 

About 10 percent of the children of working white mothers were in 
families whose income was under $3,000 in 1964, while 40 percent of 
the children of Negro and other races were in that situation. About 
the same proportions of all races (32 percent) arc in families with in- 
comes between $3,000 and $6,000, while nearly twice the proportion of 
white children are in working-mother families with incomes of 6,000 
to 9,000, and almost three times the proportion in working-mother fam- 
ilies of $10,000 and over. 

Although there wore some differences by race, arrangements for the 
care of these children were quite similar. White children were some- 
what mom likely to be cared for by the father (14 percent compared 
to 11 percent) lint less likely to be cared for in someone else’s home, 
cither l)y a relative or nonreiative (19 percent versus 24) . Of the chil- 
dren of part-time working mothers, differences of care arrangements 
by color worn more pronounced. Arrangements involving the mother 
were more frequent for white children, with 29 percent cared for by 
the mother while working as compared with 9 percent for Negro and 
other children. Twenty-five percent of whites had a mother who 
worked only during scliool hours as compared with only 16 percent of 
Negro and other children. Care in the child’s own home by a relative 
other than the father, on the other hand, was far less common among 
white children. Care in someone else’s home, particularly in homes of 
relatives was also more frequent among Negro and other races than 
among ■whites. (Sec tables 11 and 12.) 

A particular disadvantage to which many nonwhites under 18 are 
subjected is the low educational attainment of the family head, even 
in the case of the child living with both parents. Whereas for whites 
under 18 living in husband-wife families, only 15 percent of their 
fathers had not graduated from elementary school, half the com- 
parable nonwhite heads were in this educational category. 
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Consumption patterns also point up the relative disadvantage of 
the minority child or youth. They are more likely to be living in a 
housing unit not meeting specified criteria of structural soundness 
and plumbing facilities. Recent (1968) estimates indicated that while 
6 percent of the housing units occupied by whites failed to meet the 
criteria. 24 percent of the units occupied by Negro and other races 
failed. The 1960 census placed respective figures at 13 and 44 percent. 
As table 13 indicates, Negro bousing in the central city is better than 
in the suburbs or in nonmetropolitan areas with respect to these 

criteria. , , , , 

Along with their higher incidence of poor and old housing, minor- 
ity group children and youth are more likely than whites to be ex- 
posed to its perils. These include the presence of rats and vermin, as 
well as a higher frequency of home accidents. Transcripts of hearings 
held by the Commission on Civil Rights and congressional commit- 
tees cite many examples of those hazards. One subject of current 
interest concerns lead poisoning, a disease of slum areas, where dilapi- 
dated pre-World War II housing units contain peeling lead-based 
paint that young children chew ana eat. Surveys in Washington, D.C., 
and other cities show a large proportion of children living in slum 
housing have excessive amounts of lead in their bloodstreams. The 
cost of treating one case of lead poisoning ranges from $1,000 to $220,- 
000, and the cost in terms of poor health and physical defects is even 
greater. 

Reflecting the lower average income, minority children and youth 
are less likely to be living in a home owned by the family, even less 
likely to be living in a new, family-owned home. According to Census 
Bureau figures, one in 83 households in America bought a new house 
in 1969, while only one in 250 Negro households did so. Negro house- 
holds, however, are about as likely as white households, to purchase a 
previously occupied home. Negroes account fox' only 2 percent of new 
homes and 3 percent of used home purchases exceeding $20,000. (See 
table 14.) > 

As with housing, so with cars, during the 1967-69 period the Negro 
household was less than half as likely as white to have bought a new 
or used automobile. About 1 in 8 of the white, compared with only 
1 in 19 of the Negro households, bought a new car per year, and 1 in 
5 white and 1 in 6 Negro households bought a used car per year. On 
an average, the Negro household also spent less on household durables 
(furnishings and appliances) from 1967-69 — about three-fourths as 
much — mainly, of course, because their income was lower. (See 
chart E.) 
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Chart E 



Negro Households are Less Likely to Purchase a New Car* or a 
Higher Priced Home 



\ 





Negro 




Sale Under $20,000 All Under $20,000 All 

Price $20,000 & Over Prices $20,000 & Over Prices 



\ New Homes Previously Occupied 
! Homes 

I Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, Series P-65, No, 31, 
j "Recent Purchases of Cars, Houses, and Other Durables and Expectations to Buy During 
i the Months Ahead: Survey Data Through April 1970." 
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Another aspect of homelife is the source of family income. The 
source is particularly important at a time when expressions such as 
black capitalism on one hand, and generation-to-generation welfare 
on the other hand, are commonplace. The 1968 income data reveal 
the fact that Negroes derive more of their total family income from 
wages and salaries than whites do. The figures are 85 percent for 
Negroes and 79 percent for whites. Self-employment, and income 
from dividends, interest, and rentals provided 4 percent of total Negro 
family income, but 14 percent of total white family income. Contrary 
to tho idea held by a substantial number of people concerning wide- 
spread handouts to Negroes, welfare and public assistance accounted 
for only 4 percent of total income for the average Negro family. (Sec 
table 15 and chart F.) 



Chart F 



Percent of Total Family Income from Specified Sources In 1968, 
by Race 




I i White 
IHS Negro 




Social Secur 
and Gov't 
Railroad 
Retirement 



ty Dividend, 
Interest, 6 
Net Rental 
Income; I neon: 
from Estates 
& Trusts 



Public 
Assistance 
6 Welfare 



Unemployment 
6 Workmen^ 
Compensation 
Pensions 6 
Veterans 
Payments 



Private 
Pensions, 
Annuities, 
Alimony, Royaltl 
6 Other. 



Source: Calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series P-60. No. 66, 
Income In 1968 of Families and Persons In the United States,** 



Income of other races can only be deduced from 1968 data. They 
indicate that about 20 percent of family income was from sources 
other than wages or salaries among Japanese and Chinese who have 
been subjected to less discrimination than Negroes. Much of this was 
apparently entrepreneurial. American Indians, on the other hand, are 
known to be worse off in terms of income level and probably worse off 
in terms of income source than any other minority group. 

The impact of lower average family income and higher unemploy- 
ment affects the young, as indicated in this report, bv a lower physical t 
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standard of living. In addition to this is the complex matrix of moti- 
vation and other psychological factors. How the family receives its 
income may be as important as how much income it gets in shaping 
today’s youth and tomorrow’s adults, although the process is 
uncertain. 



3. INCOME AND POVERTY : PROGRESS IN TIIE BATTLE AGAINST POVERTY 



While much attention has been placed on Negro poverty, a situation 
facing about 30 percent of all black families and about 40 percent of 
blacks under 18, it must be kept in mind that about 20 percent of all 
black families received mom than $10,000 income in 1068. However, 
over 40 percent of white families receive more than $10,000. 'I he 1968 
median family income was $8,936 for whites and $5,359 for blacks, a 
difference of $3,577. This gap indicates the need for more progress 
in providing equal opportunity. To look at poverty alone, without pre- 
senting the whole income distribution would reveal a biased picture 
since almost 60 percent of blacks under 18 live above the poverty line. 

Chart 1 (appendix) demonstrates the white-Negro income gap. For 
any specified amount of family income, a larger percentage of Negro 
families receive less than the amount than white families. Since larger 
family size is associated with lower income relatively more often among 
Negroes than whites, the gap is even greater in a distribution of fam- 
ily incomes of children under 18. (See table 16. ) 



Progress in the battle against poverty 
Between 1959 and 1969, the number of family members of all races 
under 18 living in poverty had fallen from 17.2 million to 9.8 million, 
a drop of 7.4 million or 43 percent. For whites, family members under 
18 in poverty fell from 11.4 million to 5.8 million, a drop of 49 percent, 
but, for Negro and other races, the drop was only 30.5 percent from 5.8 
million to 4 million. 

In 1959, 21 percent of white children and 67 percent of the children 
of minority races were in poverty. By 1969, the poverty incidence had 
been cut by more than half to 10 percent, and 38 percent respectively. 

Looking at children (under 18) of minority races alone, on and off 
the farm, we find that those on the farm are more than twice as likely 
to be in poverty than the children of nonfarm families. Furthermore, 
the improvement from 1959 to 1968 has been greater for those living 
off the farms than for those on farms. 

Children in families with a female at the head are more likely to be 
poor than children of male-headed families whether they are whites 
or a minority race. In female-headed families, minority children are 
2i/ 2 times as likely to be in poverty as in families headed by a man, and 
almost 5 times as likely to be in poverty as those in the average Ameri- 
can family. , 

In 1968, 11 percent of white family members under 18 were in 
poverty. The incidence for Negro and other races was 42 percent. The 
white under 18 is only one-fourth as likely to be in poverty. (See tables 
17-20 and chart G.) 
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Chart 6 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Current Po pulation Reports, Series P-60, 

No. 68, ''Poverty in the U.S. 1959 to 1968." 

Minority groups are accounting for a larger percent of the poor in 
both the total and the young population. In part, this is explained by 
the increases of minority children and youth as a proportion of total 
American population, and by the increases of minority children and 
youth in female-headed families as a proportion of total population. 

The available data do not permit us to assess the reduction in pov- 
erty among individual minority groups. Based on 1960 income data, 
the incidence of poverty for "different groups, albeit overlapping, 
probably lies in the follow ing order : 

Least poverty 

1. Anglo whites. 

2. Orientals. 

3. Spanish-surnmned whites. 

4. Negroes. 

5. American Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos. 

A number of Federal Government programs or joint Federal -State 
programs alleviate or reduce poverty among the young, including 
along with aid for dependent children, emergency welfare assistance, 
Cuban refugee program, social security to dependent and disabled 





youth, the, Department of Agriculture food stamp program and the 
commodity distribution program, school breakfast and school lunch 
programs and the special food service for children in preschools of the 
Department of Agriculture. Many other Federal programs have direct 
or indirect effects upon the poor, including the manpower programs 
of the Department of Labor. All of these programs have a dispropor- 
tionate effect upon minority youth — either for good or ill — since mi- 
norities are more likely to be poor and young. 

The American public, in referring to Federal programs to alleviate 
poverty, however, is usually concerned with the aid for dependent 
children (AFDC), which has come to mean “welfare” in the United 



States 

During 19G9, 1.0 million families in the United States containing 
4.7 million children received AFDC benefits. Of these families, 
783,000 were white (including Puerto Rican, Cuban, and Mexican- 
American). 73G.000 Negro and 21,000 American Indian. Fifty-six 
percent resided within a central city of a metropolitan area, 16 percent 
lived elsewhere in metropolitan areas, and 28 percent in small cities, 
towns, or rural areas. Two percent lived on farms. Most AFDC child- 
ren were 4 to 12 years old; relatively few’ were infants or over 16. 
The median age was j ust under 9 years. 

Of 1.6 million AFDC families, the father was in the home ill only 
about 300,000 cases, and of these 190,000 or more than half, were in- 
capacitated. In most cases, the mother was in the home (1.5 million 
cases). Of these 330,000 — roughly a fifth — were employed full or part 
time, in a work or training program, ov awaiting enrollment after re- 
ferral to the work incentive program. Of the 1.2 million remaining 
mothers, about 220,000 were incapacitated for employment, 110,000 
had no marketable slrills, or suitable employment was not available, 
and 580,000 were needed in the home full time in household duties. 
About one-third of the remainder were actively seeking work. 3 



4. HEALTH 

The minority group child bom in America is 3 times as likely 
to have his mother die giving birth as a white child. The maternal 
death rate for minority races is 7 in 10,000. The minority races/white 
ratio is about the same as in 1960 when the odds against minority race 
mothers was 10 in 10,000. 

The death rates, reflect in part, the fact that the minority race child 
is less likely to be bom in a hospital or attended by a physician at 
birth; however, there have been great improvements in this situation, 
too, in recent years. 

Minorities (in 1967) weighed less at birth than whites — 3,130 
grams, 5.4 percent or 180 grains less than whites. In all States, the 
white child was about half as likely to be born immature (weighing 
under 2,500 grams). Nationwide, 7 percent of white births and 13.6 
percent of other births are immature. 

The minority infant is about 1.8 times as likely to die during the first 
year, 1.6 times as likely to die between ages 1 and 4. One and a half 

»U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Preliminary Report of Findinys — 
1969 A.P.D.C. Study, N.C.S.S. Report AFDC-1 (69), March 1970. 
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times as likely between 5 and 14, and 1.7 times as likely between 15 and 
24. (See table 23.) Between 1 and 4, ho is 1.8 times as likely to be 
killed by an accident, 3.3 times as likely to die from influenza and 
pneumonia, 2 times as likely to die from meningitis, but only 60 per- 
cent as likely to die from cancer. The death rate from tuberculous 
under age 15 is 21 times as high for Indians as for the entire U.S. 

population. .... . . 

Nonwhite infants are about CO percent more likely to die during 
their first 28 davs after birth than whites, and more than 2% to™® 8 
more likely to die in the period from 28 days to 1 year after birth. 
Oriental- Americans have lower infant mortality than whites, and 
blacks have a higher rate than other minority races. (See table 21.) 

The average infant mortality rate in the United States is higher 
than for 16 other countries, including many European nations, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Japan. It compares favorably with the rate 
in most countries of the world. However, the rate for black Americans 
continues to lie halfway between the rates observed for white Amen- 
cans and some of the underdeveloped nations. (See table 22.) 

A continuing national health survey renorts on the incidence of 
various health problems by age and race. Whites are more likely to 
have reported one or more chronic conditions. I wo of the chief factors 
contributing to the higher reported prevalence of such conditions 

among whites are : 4 . , . . . , . . , 

" “First, the better medical care of white persons which leads to 
more frequent diagnosis of chronic conditions and, second, the 
higher socioeconomic level of white persons which is associated 
with better reporting. Conversely, less frequent medical attention 
of nonwhitc persons results in fewer diagnosed chronic conditions 
among the nonwhite but in higher levels of activity limitation and 

disability.” . , . .. , ., 

Members of minority groups experienced 8 percent more bed-disabil- 
ity days per person during the 1965-67 period than whites but in the 
case of poisons under 17 years of age whites had about 18 percent more 

such days. . 

Move white persons (26.2 per 100 population) than others (19.1 per 
100 population) were reported injured in accidents. White persons had 
a higher rate of persons injured in each age group except 45 to 64, but 
substantial differences between color occurred only at the youngest 

and oldest ages. . 1 - 1*1 

Whites in all age groups experienced more hospital episodes than 

others ; however, once hospitalized, relatively more of the minorities 
reported larger numbers of hospital days than did whites of the same 
ago and sex. More than twice the proportion of hospitalized nonwhites 
under 17 reported 15 or more days in the hospital than whites. 

Many of these white-nouwhite differences may be explained by dif- 
ferences in diagnosis which results from differences in number of 
physician visits. Whites saw a physician about 50 percent more often 
than others. In the case of children under 6, whites saw a physician 
80 percent more often, and for those 6 to 16 it was 140 percent more 



< Department of Hoolth, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Health i Statistics, 
ital and Health Statistics: Data from the National Health Survey, Series 10, No, ou, 
age 1. This publication is hereafter cited as NOUS, Scries 10, No. 56. 




